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RADICAL ERROR IN ART EDUCATION 



It is a singular fact that whenever the teaching of art comes 
under discussion the debaters almost invariably devote their time 
entirely to the question of teaching, leaving art to take care of itself. 
Recently a department of art education met in Boston to consider 
this topic, and while several opinions were expressed on the best 
method of study, no one thought of dealing seriously with the ques- 
tion of what art is. Art, in a word, was left to take care of itself. 
It is true that Dr. Denman Ross, of Harvard University, hinted 

at the mat- 
ter when he 
said, speak- 
ing of the 
work of art 
in general: 
"The motive 
of it may be 
good or bad; 
the perform- 
ance good or 
bad. We may 
have the fine 
performance 
of a bad mo- 
tive, the bad 
performance 
of a good 
one. Is it 
useful, right, 
true? Those 
are questions 
of science or 
philosophy. 
Is it well done? That is the question of art." But is it the ques- 
tion? That, it seems to us, is the question which "teachers of art" 
are bound to consider, and the question which, of all others, they 
most studiously avoid. 

The agitation in favor of art education, which has of late become 
so strong, seems invariably to turn about the question of teaching the 
student to paint or teaching him to draw. It does not seem ever to 
occur to the agitators to consider for a moment the question of what 
drawing and painting mean, their sole endeavor being to encourage 
the practice of drawing and painting in schools. It is strange to see 
how near they get to the real difficulty without actually recognizing it. 
Thus, one of the speakers in Boston, dealing with improved modes 
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of teaching, observed that, "the most radical change in method was, 
perhaps, when we attempted to substitute for exact representation 
less accurate but more artistic representation, which experience has 
shown to be sometimes a cover for imperfect instruction by ignorant 
teachers.' ' It is horrible to think of these "more artistic*' perform- 
ances, but this gives us a clew to the common defect that we are 
conscious of in the 
generality of cur- 
rent art education, 
namely, the belief 
that painting and 
drawing are tricks 
to be taught to as 
many as are willing 
to learn them. 

The singular 
thing about this 
illusion is, that we 
find no similar illu- 
sion in regard to 
writing, a far sim- 
pler and commoner 
mode of expression. 
The history of lit- 
erature is taught, 
and as a matter of 
course, writing, 
grammar, and other 
things that help a 
man to express him- 
self through the 
ordinary channels, 
but these things 
are never thought 
of as a part of 
"art education." 

Yet painting, which, with the exception of sculpture and architecture, 
is the art least understood and least cared for by the average man, is 
now held up as a proper thing for every one to learn in the schools; 
an art which, as Michael Angelo said, "can only be apprehended 
by the intellect, and that with great difficulty." 

Without involving any attempt to instill into the mind of the pupil 
a notion of the meaning of art, the current methods of instruction are 
all planned on the supposal of production; that is to say, the pupil is 
trained as a producer, not as a consumer, though it is manifest that 
the majority are predestined to belong to the latter class. S. 
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